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NOTICE. 


¢ following discourse was first delivered in the Pres- 

Church of Greenwhich, of which the author is pas- 

accordance with a recommendation of the General 

ly of 1843, that the 1st of July 1845 or some other 

ent day, be observed in commemoration of the meet- 

the Westminster Assembly, which convened July 1st 

. This discourse was sipplementary to one delivered 

mn the same occasion by the Rev. Joun Gray, in which 

an able historical view of that venerable convocation was 

embraced, together with other splay eas IaE Ete but which 

the excellent author has declined furnishing for the press. 

‘This fact is mentioned to account for the absence of any 
historical detail in the following discourse. 

This Bicentenary discourse was repeated, by request, in 
the churches of Easton, Milton, Allen Township, Lower 
Mount Bethel and Stroudsburg, Pa.; and as many individ- 
uals in most of these churches, as well as that under my 
own pastoral care, have expressed a wish to see it in pant 
it is hereby offered to them, with the prayer that God will 
own the humble effort as an instrument in promoting his 
own glory and the good of men. 


D. X. JUNKIN. 
Manse of Greenwich, Dec. 22, 1843, 


DISCOURSE. 


Nom. XXII. 23. What hath God wrought !! 
II. Tun. I. 13. Hold fast the form of sound words. 
The first of these passages was the exclamation 
astonished Balaam, when from the field of Zophim 
top of Pisgah he gazed upon the tented camp of 
Bribed by the monarch of Moab to use divinations 
the people of God, then upon their journey from Egypt, 
came to pronounce a curse upon them. Surrounded, wy 
the high places of Baal, by the princes of Moab, and b; 
imposing array of pompous sacrifices prepared for the gra 
occasion, he offers upon each of seven altars a bullock and 
ram and then resorted to a high place, with the hope of 
meeting with the Lord and receiving authority to curse the 
hosts of Jacob. ‘The Lord met him, indeed, and put a word 
into his mouth, but by his spirit constrained him to exclaim 
“How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed, and how 
shall I defy whom the Lord hath not defied, * * * lo! the 
people shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among 
the nations: Who can count the dust of Jacob; and the num- 
ber of the fourth part of Israel? Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his!” The disap- 
pointed monarch reproves him for this unwelcome announce- 
ment of the future glory of Israel: and in the delusive hope 
that a change of location, on the part of the wretched proph- “ 
et might secure a change of purpose in the changeless Jeho- 
vah, “he brought him to the field of Zophim on the top of 
Pisgah” and there they repeated their sacrifices. But still 
the tongue that would fain have cursed, was constrained to 
pronounce a blessing upon the Israel of God. “ God is not 
a man that he should lie,” exclaims this involuntary instru- 
ment of inspiration, “neither the son of man that he should 
repent! Hath he said and shall he not do it? or hath He 
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spoken and shall he not make it good? Behold f have re- 
ved commandment to bless, and He hath blessed, and ¥ 
annot reverse it, * * # Surely there is no enchantment 
gainst Jacob, neither is there any divination against Israel : 
cording to this time it shall be said of Jacob and of Israel, 
at hath God wrought !?? 
And fully were the predictions of the unhappy prophet 
‘ified, in the subsequent history of that wonderful people. 
, in after times, did the prophets and the bards of Is- 
ecur to the period at which this impotent attempt of 
ik was made. Often was the attention of the families of 
acob directed to the story of the glorious past; often were 
y reminded of the wonders wrought in their behalf in the 
id of Egypt—of the mighty deliverance he accomplished 
or their fathers from the thraldom of the Pharaohs—of the 
lime pathway his breath prepared them amid the waters 
the sea—of the august displays of his majesty and glory 
upon Sinai’s awful summit—of their wonderful preser- 
yation amid the dangers of the desert, during a pilgrimage 
of forty years—their triumphs over the hosts of enemies that 
forbid their progress towards the promised land, or disputed 
its possession—their final settlement in that land of beauty 
and abundance—their triumphs over surrounding foes— 
their rapid advancement in power and splendor, and the 
glowing hopes of future glory, pledged in that blessed char- 
ter of their nation, the covenant with Abraham. In this spirit- 
kindling reminiscence, they employed all the fervor of 
gratitude to God, and all the eloquence of poetry. And as 
often as the wondrous story was re-told, so often was it said 
of Jacob and of Israel “what hath God wrought?” Some 
of the loftiest strains of Israel’s sweetest singer, embod ly the 
tale of Israel’s many deliverances: nor did the Hebrew 
father cease to repeat it to his listening child, until their 
Deliverer-God, was himself forgotten, and their once fa- 
vored nation had become a by-word in the earth. Indeed, 
a prominent part of their peculiar system of worship was 
the part that made provision for perpetuating the remem- 
drance of what God had wrought for them. Their passover 
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and their feast of the tabernacles—their sabbatical year am 
year of jubilee, whilst adapted to other beneficial ends, we! 
also designed to keep in perpetual remembrance the mercic: 
of the Lord to their church and nation. It formed part o) 
their religion to recall the memory of the past kindness 
their covenant God, and ‘to praise him for his mighty 
—to praise him for his excellent greatness.” 

Now, Brethren, we must not suppose that the /iteral 
rael only were bound by the spirit of that system, whi 
while it cherished in the bosom the liveliest gratitude 
the past, inspired the most animating hopes for the futw 
We must not suppose that the Lord has no Israel now w 
the earth, to perpetuate the spirit of those institutions th 
were the glory of Israel of old. We must not think th: 
because that wonderful people exist no longer in a natio1 
capacity, the spirit of their laws has also ceased. ‘That 
because the hills and vyallies of Judea no longer smile b 
neath the loveliness of sabbatical influence, nor echo the 
voice of the trumpet and the swelling shout of the joyous 
jubilee—there remaineth no Sabbath for the people of God, 
and that no jubilant shall again employ their voices. That, 
because the glorious temple no longer crowns the summit 
of Mount Zion and the Shekinah no more irradiates the Holy 
of Holies, incense shall no more ascend to God, nor a pure 
offering—We must not believe that because the body of the 
church, as regards its ancient form, is dead, its eternal 
Spirit has ceased to be, or has become the subject of muta- 
tion. The same religious duties that were enjoined upon 
the ancient church are binding in spirit, if not prescribed 
in form upon the Israel of the New Testament. The same 
blessed truths, read by them in the dimmer language of type _ 
and ceremony, and which were the means of their sanctifi- 
cation, are to prove to the people of God in every age, a 
source of present comfort and ultimate salvation. The same 
love—the same gratitude—the same joy—the same inspiring 
hope—the same penitence and humility, which formed at 
once the happiness and adornment of the ancient believer, 
are still the blessed fruits of the Spirit, in all that are born 
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ff God. The spirit of piety, like the God who is its author, 
s ever the same; however the means of its production or 
the forms of its developement may vary. 

Tf, therefore, it became the people of God, under the old 
spensation, to awaken their souls to gratitude, and to 
ke their vallies and their mountains and their temples 
al with the praises of Jehovah—If it was in the spirit of 
‘ine piety that the royal Psalmist so frequently exclaims 
that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
r his wonderful works to the children of men””—and if un- 
the former yoke of bondage God’s people still rejoiced 
-him, and with gladness told of his wonderful works: 
ely the same, and even stronger obligations rest upon 
jose Who are now the freemen of the Lord: and drawn, 
‘ot by the bands of formal enactment, and at times of posi- 
ive appointment, but by the gentle and the joyous attrac- 
tion of a Saviour’s love and a covenant God’s benificence, 
Christians should rejoice, at times, to draw near to Jehovah 
with free will offerings of praise and thanksgiving, exclaim- 
ing, as they kindle with the memories of the past, and the 
glowing hopes of the promised future. ‘ What hath God 
wrought !”? 

To the discharge of a duty so obvious, and the enjoyment 
of a privilege so delightful, we are impressively invited by 
; the arrangements that have been made for the celebration of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the meeting of that learn- 
ed, godly and venerable assembly that framed the standards 
ef the Presbyterian Church. 

There are points of time in the lapse of duration, which 

seem to start into prominence, and upon which months and 
years and ages, with all their important issues seem to rest 
—points of time that form epochs in the dispensations of 
God and the history of man. Moments, brief and fleeting 
as other moments, are often pregnant with the destiny of 
ages. Events small in themselves, unportentous, and un- 
attended with the pomp and pretension that awaken human 
wonder, may oftentimes contain the embryo of achieve- 
ments the most stupendous, or of disasters the most dire; 
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and may prove the commencement of a series that shalf 
reach onward to the latest ages—yea even into eternity ! 
Such is the epoch, and such is the event which is now being 
celebrated throughout the Presbyterian world. ‘The con- 
vening of the Westminster Assembly and the work they ac- 
complished, w! hen taken in connexion with the stupendous 
civil and religious movements with which they synchroniz 
form one of hae bold features which rise, with Alpi 
grandeur, above the common level of human affairs, 
furnish landmarks to fix the historian’s eye, and to attr: 
the admiring gaze of generations. ‘The event which wi 
commemorate is itself fraught with a moral grandeur 
forming an epoch in the progress of pure and mighty prin. 
ciples. But besides this, there are high and inspiring ass 
ciations connected with the origin of the venerable stan- 
dards of the Presbyterian Church. The glorious banner of 
our faith was first unfurled at an epoch in England’s histo- 
ry, which, when that history shall have been honestly written, 
England and the world will confess to have been one of the 
brightest in her annals. “There were giants in those days.”” 
‘The British mind, roused by the thunders of a revolution, that 
shook the elements of both church and state, was awake to 
prodigious effort. Monuments of learning and of genius were 
then reared, that will prove enduring as Albion’s rocks. In 
poetry, in philosophy, in physiology, in politics, in theology 
advances were made that shed lustre upon the age and coun- 
try. It was the era of the immortal bard who sang of Para- 
dise. Tt was the age in which nearly the whole English and 
Scottish heart throbbed for freedom, and in which was im- 
parted to the progress of human liberty an impulse which 
is still felt through the civilized world... was that part of e 
the XVII. century which is illuminated by the glory of the 
English Commonwealth, and by the lustre of a galaxy of 
great names which even the malignant bigotry of a Hume, 
and other craven historians can neither tarnish nor consign 
to oblivion. It was that period in the progress of the glo- 
rious reformation which, to my mind, has seemed analagous 
to the fourth day in the progress of the material creations 
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when the sun, moon and stars were set in the firmament of 
Heaven. Light there was upon the first day of that great 
reform: but it was light bursting.in wild glory from sur- 
rounding chaos. Itwasnot reduced to that order and beauty 
that might fit it, like the luminaries of Heaven, to dispense 
knowledge and warmth and life in proper season and due 
roportion. It was during the first half of the XVII. cen- 
ry that the great doctrines of the reformation were reduced 
systematic ‘forms of sound words,’ and both on the Con+ 
inent and in Great Brittain, elevated, as the authorized 
tandards of the churches, to shine in steady contrast with 
e night of error. I may say without arrogance, and with- 
out the fear of contradiction from any mind possessing both 
andour and logic, that, whilst the Buntx itself is the glorious 
Sun of the reformation, amongst the luminaries which the 
XVII. century planted in the theological firmament, the 
Westminster Conression shines like the full moon amid 
the lesser lights ! 

‘That the church has scripture authority for deducing from 
the word of God, a form of sound words, and setting it forth 
as a confession of her faith and a manual of her practice, is 
proved by such passages as the second one we have placed 
at the head of this discourse. “Hold fast,?? said Paul, “the 
form of sound words which thou hast heard of me.” The 
word here rendered form signifies the formation of « model 
or outline, and hence also a model, outline or sketch; and I 
cannot doubt that the Apostle alluded to some succint ar- 
rangement of doctrines, which he had delivered to Timothy ; 
but which being an abstract of the doctrines more elaborately 
}- taught in the Gospels and his own epistles, he designed not 
be: * asa part ofthe seame canon. And what the scripture thus 

indicates as proper, reason approves, and the necessities of 
the case demand. It is the will of God that men shall 
worship him socially, and that for this purpose, and mutual 
edification, his people shall unite in a visible church. But 
“two cannot walk together except they be agreed’*—and 
the union of professed believers in order to be profitable, 
must be a union in the truth. Now since men differ in 
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6pinion concerning the meaning of the Bible, # cannot; 
whilst this difference continues, be made the basis of a union 
Although it is the ultimate standard by which all others 
should be tried. In order ¢o christian union those who be- 
lieve alike must come together, and it is both necessary and 
convenient td have a symbol of their agreement, a “form 
df sound words® in which they declare what they believe 
to be the faith once delivered to the saints. 

The rapt Isaiah in predicting Gospel times, had declared 
“When thé enemy shall come in like a flood the spirit of 
the Lord shall lift up a standard against him; and the 
history of the Gospel church accords with the prediction. 
From the earliest timés symbols of faith were employed as 
testimonies agaifst érrot; arid catechetical forms of sound 
words were used in the instruction of the Church. And 
‘when the reformers from Popery came to protest against its 
érrors arid abominations, they were led to the adoption of 
confessions of faith, in which they sought succinctly to state 
what they understood the Bible to teach; in opposition to 
the errors which papal superstition on the one hand, and 
wild fanaticism upon the other, had propagated. From the 
brief form of sound words, usually called the Apostle’s 
ereed, down to the more extended confession of faith fram- 
ed by the Westminster Assembly, all formularies of doctrine 
{and they were many) originated in this obvious necessity : 
and we cannot doubt that in most instances, these standards 
were lifted up at the prompting of the Spirit of God, and 
under his guidance. As a proof of this, itis a striking fact 
that all the most prominent confessions agree in the great 
fundamentals of Gospel truth ; and itis also remarkable that 
in the sfandards of most of those societies which are known. 
to hold and preach erroneous doctrines, error is not avowed. 
The Spirit of the Lord seems to have come with restraining 
grace upon the meri who penned their formularies, so that 
they were withlield from asserting eror, where they would 
not assert the whole truth. But I dwell not elaborately 
upon the scripiural warrant of confessions of faith, nor upori 
their history or usefulness. Enough has been said to satisfy 
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minds unswayed by prejudice; and with others the present 
is not a fitting time to deal. 

The object of the present solemnity is to improve in a be- 
coming manner the completion of one of those great cycles, 
that begin in some august event, and roll on amid the devel- 
opement of itsissues. The recurrence of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the meeting of the Westminster Assembly is 
calculated to awaken the remembrance of that venerable 
convocation—of their great learning, talents and piety—of 
their arduous, patient and successful labors—the stupendous 
events of their times—and the grand results of their princi- 
ples which succeeding ages have unfolded. And the re- 
membrance will surely inspire the bosom of every lover of 
those principles, with the liveliest gratitude to that God 
from whom they emanate, and by whose blessing they have 
been preserved and extended; and with a firm resolve to 
hand them abroad to all the earth, and down to the latest 
generations. The Presbyterian world is now sounding the 
fourth jubilee that she has numbered under the auspices of 
that glorious banner that was unfurled at Westminster. 
‘The occasion calls up, in the teeming memory, so many to- 
pics of thrilling interest—so many spirit-kindling recollec- 
tions of the glorious past, with that banner of truth is 
associated, that it will be difficult selecting, from the crowd- 
ed array, so as at once to meet your expectations and avoid 
too great a tax upon your time. But that I may give limit 
to our range of observation, I shall, in the subsequent part 
of this discourse, invite you to the consideration of a single 
distinct proposition. We celebrate the embodyment in our 
venerable standards of what we believe to be the great prin- 
ciples of God’s word. Those standards have for two hun- 
dred years waved, in sunshine and in storm, over our fathers” 
heads and ours. Their past history has been glorious— 
their present position commands the wonder of an admiring 
world*—their future destiny we cannot doubt is full of in- 
spiring promise. 


*In allusion to the recent change in the Church of Scotland. 
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‘And what do these standards contain? The Calvinistic 
faith and Presbyterian form of church government. All 
who receive our confession, profess to believe that this 
faith and this form of government are taught in the word of 
God. Believing this, we cannot be consistent unless we 
are prepared to afirm the proposition to which I now invite 
your attention, viz: That, 

"Tue RELIGION oF CHRIST IS MOST EFFICIENT, IN PROMOTING 
que GLORY OF GoD, AND THE TEMPORAL AND ETERNAL WEL- 
FARE OF MAN, WHEN THE CALVINISTIC FAITH 18 UNITED WITH 
que PrespyTertan Cuurcn Government! ! 

Fully to illustrate this position would require more time 
than I dare at present claim: but a brief inspection of the 
nature and the history of this faith and of this form of Goy- 
ernment will render it sufficiently obvious. 

The name of Calvin has, by consent of the theological 
world, been applied to that system of Doctrines of which he 
was so learned and able an advocate: but with equal pro- 
priety they might have taken the name of Augustin, for 
Augustin taught them long before Calvin: and with sfill 
greater propriety might they have borne the name of the 
Apostle Paul, for he elaborated them in his epistles. We 
should not, therefore, be prejudiced against the doctrines 
because they bear the name of a man. We call these truths 
the “Calvinistic faith,” or “Calvinism,” in conformity to 
the usages of the learned world—a usage which originated 
with the enemies of these doctrines—and not because they 
were invented by the illustrious Calvin. A Grearer than 
Calvin is here !! 

I. That this system of faith is more promotive of the 
glory of God, than any other, is manifest from the fact that 
it uniformly ascribes all the power, grace, merit and glory 
of salvation to God and to God only. Itis the system which 
abases’ man and exalts God. In this it stands in contrast 
with all other creeds. Other forms of faith attribute more 
to man?s power and glory, and less to God’s. This system 
describes man as utterly fallen and depraved—as deeply 
guilty—as totally helpless and entirely dependent upon the 
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sovereign, free, unbought mercy and grace of God. Other 
systems give man a share in the work and merit, and, by 
necessity, in the honor of his own salvation; this empties 
him of himself, and lays him a beggar at the footstool of Je- 
hovah. Other systems make man, toa greater or less extent, 
the author and finisher of his own faith—and his salvation 
dependent upon his own will: this ascribes to God the au- 
thorship of all—and makes all to depend upon the Divine 
will. It teaches that God willed the salvation of his peo- 
ple, before they had any will of their own—that he ‘loved 
them with an eternal love, and therefore with loying kind- 
ness draws them’—that he “chose them, in Christ, before 
the foundation of the world, that they might be holy and 
without blame befare him in love.’* Other systems make 
the use of the means of grace to depend upon the creature: 
this system teaches that God secures the use of the means 
by his eternal purpose, and the consequent mission of his 
Spirit. Other systems teach that man choses himself to 
salvation—this that “ God hath from the beginning chosen 
us to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and belief 
of the truth,”*+ In short other systems attribute man’s de- 
liverance partly to God and partly to man himself: Cal- 
vinism attributes it, in its origin, progress and consumation, 
to God only. From an inspection of the nature of this sys- 
tem of doctrine it is manifest that its tendency is to give 
* glory to God in the highest!” 

IL, But it is also most efficient in promoting the temporal 
and eternal welfare of man, and the glory of God therein. 

1. Man’s highest duty and most blessed state consists in 
complete and cheerful submission to the Divine authority, 
and entire and willing dependence upon the Divine power 
and goodness. 'To know no other will but God’s—to de- 
light in his perfect law, and to rely upon his almighty power 
and infinite fullness, as the fountain of blessedness—this is 
the highest bliss of the creature: And such is the condition 
to which it is the legitimate tendency of the Calvinistic faith 
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io bring all who truly receive it. Its lesson is justification 
hy faith in the merit and intercession of God’s dear Son! 
A faith that implies distrust and renouncement of se/f—a 
faith that fully acknowledges the sovereignty of Gods a faith 
that recognizes Christ as our best benefactor—a faith that 
beholds the sins of men nailing the Lord of glory to the 
cross—a faith, therefore, which * worketh by ove, and puri- 
fieth the heart—and leadeth to repentance and to a cruci- 
fixion of the world’— a faith that places the believer under 
the law to Christ, whilst it frees him from the law as a coy- 
enant of works anda yoke of bondage—a faith, in short, 
which unites the possession of it to “God manifest in the 
flesh ;”? and whitst it secures his admission to the privileges 
of God’s own children, at the same time produces a filial 
spirit of obedience, ‘This faith proves “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,” in the 
present life. It elevates the character—it overcomes the 
world—it triumphs over sorrow and persecution, and be- 
yond this life it secures the eternal rewards of the righteous. 
f Having thus glanced at its influence upon the glory 
of God and the temporal and eternal interests of individual 


man, I remark, ; 
2. That the Calvanistic faith and that faith only contains 


the true principles of social happiness, and prosperity. If 
it makes individual men holy and happy, the society made 
up of those individuals will be happy also. And that it 
does fit the individual for rightly acting the part of a social 
being, is manifest from an inspection of its principles and 
their legitimate results. Humility is one of the most es- 
sential virtues of a social being, for pride is the bane of so- 
ciety. Now humility is one of the first lessons imparted by 
the Calvinistic faith. A Calvinist cannot be proud, if 
he be a true believer in his creed. Why? Because that 
creed teaches him that he has nothing to be proud of. It 
tells him that he is a fallen descendant of a fallen father— 
that by reason of Adam’s fall he is conceived in sin, and born 
in iniquity—and that in himself he is “wretched and mis- 
erable and poor and blind and naked.” Tt tells him that 
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by reason of original and actual guilt he is liable to the sor- 
rows of the present life, to death itself and to the pains of 
hell forever, and that he has no wisdom, merit or strength 
of his own, by which he can deliver himself; but that for 
vation he is entirely dependant upon a crucified Redeem- 
. Other creeds leave fuel for pride by deluding man into 
e belief that he can, in part at least, be the maker of his 
wn fortune—Calvinism strips him of all and lays him in 
e dust. Other creeds make the Divine purpose in regard 
to our salyation to depend upon the contingency of man’s 
own faith and repentance ; so that if a man is saved, it is 
not because God chose to save him, and elected him to ev- 
lasting life, but because the man himself chooses to be 
iwed—thus, after all, making manhis own Saviour. Cal- 
vinism makes all to depend upon God, by teaching that He 
ath decreed our salvation and the means thereof. Calvin- 
m prates of no contingencies in the administration of the 
infinite God. It makes God all in all—it makes man “ no- 
ing—less than nothing and vanity.”? Its legitimate fruit 
humility. 
I know it has been urged in opposition, that Calvinism, 
with its doctrine of election, puffs men up with pride by 
leading them to believe that they are the peculiar favorites 
of Heaven—the chosen of God. Ah! how little do they, 
who thus speak, know of the true nature of that doctrine. 
‘True our system does teach that God is sovereign, that “he 
will have mercy upon whom he will have merey?’—that he 
has a chosen people. But what do we alledge to be the 
grounds of that election? any merit in man? any foreseen 
good works of his of which he may be proud? Far from it 
—far from it! To other systems we leave the assertion of 
such folly, Calvinism declares that if men are chosen to 
be the favorites of Heaven—if they are (to use the language 
of Paul,) * predestinated unto the adoption of children,’ it 
is “not for works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy he saved us.”t ‘That we were 
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“chosen in Christ before the foundation of the world, that 
we might be holy and without blame,”* not out of regard to’ 
our merits, but exclusively upon the ground of his: How 
preposterous then to charge the Calvinistic doctrine of elec- 
tion with fostering human pride, when it is the very doctrine 
that sweeps away all human merit, and all grounds of 
boasting. 

But L remark again, the Calvinistic faith has a natural 
tendency to place men upon an equality—to level all im- 
proper and unnecessary distinctions in society. Denying, 
as it does, all human merit, it lays the very foundation for 
the sentiment that all men are born equal. And asserting 
as it does the absolute sovereignty of God—the absolute de- 
pendence of men upon Him—the doctrine of a general and 
a particular providence—and that if one man differs from 
amother in regard either to temporal or spiritual things, itis 
God that makes him to differ, and not any original merit of 
one above another; it reduces all to a level before God- 
‘The king and the peasant—the president and the humblest 
citizen—the Rothchild and the beggar—the sage and the 
savage, all stand ona level in the eye of the Calvinistic 
creed. All origianally are equally sinners—all equally 
guilty—equally unworthy—helpless—dependent# and the 
loftiest as well as the lowest must come asa helpless beggar 
to the throne of grace. Such is the lesson taught by Calvin- 
ism; whilst all opposing creeds, admitting the idea of human 
naerit and rejecting the sovereignty of grace, make men fan- 
cy a difference to exist, and encourages him to say to his 
fellow man “stand aside, for I am holier than thou!” And 
whilst our venerable creed thus brings men down to the 
same level, by its tendency to humiliate—it brings all who 
truly believe wp to the same level by the blessings it confers. 
Our doctrine of the covenants teaches all believers to feel 
themselves to be united in covenant to Jesus Christ their 
glorified head, and to one-another as the members of his 
body, the church: As in the covenant of works they were’ 
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tinited to the first Adam, and with him fel! to a conimort 
level—so in the covenant of grace they are united to thé 
second Adam, and are raised by him to a common level, 
and to the enjoyment of common privileges. Calvinism 
teaches that, in virtue of the Redeemer’s merits, those em- 
braced in the covenantare born into the same family of God 
—by the power of the same spirit—that they are entitled to 
the same benefits—are joint heirs to the same inheritance 
—that they cherish the same hopes—are communicants in 
the same joys and consolation—that they will pass through 
death to the same eternal home—and there will hold fellow- 
ship in the same high enjoyments and employments; astrib- 
ing the praise and glory of all they are, and all they enjoy, 
to the merits of the same blessed Lamb that sitteth on the 
throne. Can men who truly hold such acreed as this either 
cherish in themselves or encourage in others a spirit of ar- 
istocracy? Can men who are under its influence either aim 
to domineer, or yield to domination? No: the Calvinistic 
creed embraces the true principles of social equality of 
rights. Well did Paul declare that “in Christ Jesus there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcisiony 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free’-—that in our blessed 
ieligion all these distinctions are lost; and man brought to a 
level with his fellow man. Now no other creed can prodice 
this effect. The doctrine of human merit is the very es- 
sence of aristocracy: and if it be admitted as true then we 
have an aristocracy that will prove eternal: 

But again: When truly wrought in the heart, the Cal- 
vinistic creed is the faith most efficient to béget and foster 
the social virtues of forbearance, forgiveness and charity. In 
illustration of this point I might cite every item of doctrine 
that pertains to the whole system. But our time will hot 
permit. ‘Take then as examples the doctrines most hated 
and misrepresented by the enemies of the system—clection, 
and gratuitous justification. Calvinism teaches us to pray 
“forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors’*—and it 
teaches us to expect forgiveness from God asa free grace, 
‘vithout any stisfactiosi made by us to Christ—gratuitous 
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justificdtion. Ts not this a most touching and eloquent les- 
son of forbearance and forgiveness of injuries? God freely 
forgives us—without wreaking his vengeance upon us— 
without demanding that personal satisfaction which he might 
justly have required: Does not this teach us that we should 
freely and without rigid satisfaction forgive our enemies? 
Now, I solemnly aver, that this lesson is taiight by Calvin- 
ism only: for all opposing systems admit, in some form, 
and to some degree, the doctrine of merit in man’s good 
works: i. e. they do not teach that God freely forgives with- 
out persortal satisfaction, but that He demands something— 
some portion of the debt from rian. Can systems which 
thus represent the conduct of Jehovah ever fully inculcate 
lessons of free forgiveness of injuries ? lessons of forbearance 
—lessons of sacred charity and unbought benevolence? 
Never! never! They are systems of selfishness all!! But 
Calvinism, with her doctrine of gracious redemption can 
consistently, and with all the force of a Divine example, urge 
upon its believers the touching exhortation of the Apostle, 
**Let the same mind (disposition) be in you that was also 
in Christ Jesus, who though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor.” Its constant lesson is—as God iniparts to 
us freely—without money and without price, all that we 
enjoy or hope for—as he forbears and forgives—so ought we 
to impart—so ought we to forgive. 

But again, the doctrine of election, whose name sounds int 
tiany ears like the very war-whoop of theological combat, 
is fraught with lessons of mercy—forgiveness—benevolence 
humility and long-suffering. What is that doctrine? 
Simply this—that instead of leaving all mankind to perish 
in an estate of sin and misery, as they all deserved, God, out 
of his mere good pleasure elected some to everlasting life— 
that he chose to save sinners—chose his dear son to be their 
Saviour, and out of regard to his sufferings and obedience, 
chose sinriers in him to be saved. And is there not here a 
wonderful display of disinterested benevolence—unmerited 
goodness—astonishing condescension—mercy—forbearance 


and compassion? Truly “herein is love—God commendeth 
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his love unto us in that whilst we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us. And if we have before us the example of God 
electing his enemies as objects of his favor and compassion 5 
can those, who really believe this doctrine, fail to practice 
the lession it teaches? © Must not the Calvinist, to be con- 
sistent, choose even his enemies as objects of his kindness, 
and that not out of regard to their merits, but in imitation 
of the example of his God? Now, my brethren, no opposing 
creed can thus teach. Those who deny election altogether 
~-and those who, admitting a kind of election, base it upon 
the foreseen faith and good works of the creature, can never 
thus ‘commend the love of God unto us? for our imitation : 
for, according to them, God did not choose sinners to salva- 
tion out of his sovereign love-no it was because he foresaw 
good works in them. It was not then an act of grace—of 
unmerited mercy—He saw that they would deserve it—and 
that as a just God he would be bound to save them, and he 
therefore elected. Ah! Brethren, how desolating is such a 
belief! Indeed it sweeps the atribute of mercy from the Di- 
vine bosom altogether, and teaches that God never forgives 
except when he cannot help it—that is, when man has earned 
forgiveness, Such a system of belief can never teach man 
to pity and forgive his erring brother—to love those that 
are undeserving of his love—to render good for evil. No! 
no! the only advice it can consistently give is to take the 
debtor by the throat and vociferate “pay me that thou 
owest.” But the Calvinistic faith, when it inculcates the 
doctrine of God’s eternal electing love, teaches the most 
tender lesson of love to the undeserving and forbearance to 
all. And such was the estimate in which the inspired Paul 
held this very doctrine, as you may see at Col. 1. 12, 13, 
and similar passages. When he would inculcate those 
Christian virtues that imparta charm to social life, and 
meliorate the asperites of earth, he connects the lesson with 
the doctrine of election, “put on therefore, as the elect of 
God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, hum- 
bleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one 
another and forgiving one another, if any man have a quar- 
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vel against any, even as Christ also forgave you, so do ye!” 
As much as ifhe had said, “yon profess to hope that you 
are the elect of God-—that God chose you eyen when you 
were his enemies, as objects of his forbearance and compas- 
sion and loye—now to be consistent follow the example of 
your God, and choose eyen your enemies to do them good.”” 
Yes, brethren, our venerable creed is the only one that, in 
all its fullness, redeems the promise of the angelic song 
«glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
towards man ! !” 

3. [cannot omit to declare—although I dare not take 
time fully to illustrate the position—that the Calvinistic 
System contains the true elements of good social govern- 
ment, and the only practicable theory of republican de- 
mocracy. 

The principles of society are found in the doctrines of the 
system—and are developed in the Presbyterian government. 
Presbyterianism is the natural and necessary result of the 
Calvinistic doctrines; and Presbyterianism is a representa- 
tive democracy. 

‘The doctrine of covenants, including the ideas of impu- 
tation and representation are essential elements of society. 
Every society, from the smallest family to the vastest na- 
tion, must exist under/a covenant—some acknowledged 
bond by which the members are held in a social unity, and 
by which each is held to the performance of certain condi- 
tions, upon which he receives the benefits of the social union. 
Every family, for example, exists under a covenant, real, 
although not formally written and promulgated. The pa- 
rent is the covenent head, representative and magistrate. 
Each other member, son, hired laborer or slave is a party 
to the covenant—each has his duties to perform—each has 
his rights and privileges ; and between those parties duty, 
right and privilege are reciprocal. Now inorder to the car- 
rying out of the details of the covenant, the principles of 
representation and imputation must be called into play, and 
without those, the smallest society cannot get forward for a 
day. The head of the family is the representative of each 
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and all the members to perform the duties of a head: and 
so in turn each member may become, for certain purposes, 
the representative of the family. When the father acts, the 
whole family gains or loses in consequence of their union 
with him; the effects of his actions for good or evil come 
upon them. And so if the head of the family has been in 
the habit of deputing any member of the family to transact 
business—to do errands—to make purchases, and if he has 
paid debts contracted by that member, that member, though 
a minor or a slave becomes the recognized representative of 
the parent and the family, and his acts will bind the whole, 
for their profit or loss. If he contract debt, the parent and 
the estate is bound: i. e. the act of the agent or representa- 
tive is imputed to those in whose name he acts, and the law 
holds them liable. Here then we have, 1st. The idea of a 
covenant or social compact. 2d. The idea of representation, 
or one acting for another or for many. $d. The idea of 
imputation, or the consequences of the act of the represen- 
tative being set over to the principal or constituent. Now 
any man can see at a glance that these are every day ideas 
-—that these principles are in daily use amongst men, and 
that society cannotget on without them. But none of these 
principles can be voluntarily employed by men, without 
another element of free government, viz; faith. I say vol- 
untarily, for there are instances in which they are used 
without the previous consent of all the parties. In the cov- 
enant of works, Adam was constituted, by the Sovereign of 
the Universe, the covenant head of the great family that de- 
scends from him, and for a specific object appointed their 
representative. This was an extraordinary case—the con- 

sent of the represented was not—could not be asked. Hence 
faith could not be admitted as an element of the first cove- 
nant. Somewhat similar to this is the case of every ordi- 
nary family, in which the parent is, by the act of God in the 
law of nature and providence, appointed the covenant head, 
and representative of his household. But in every other 
social covenant amongst men, the consent of parties, either 
by positive agreement or acquiescence, ought of right to be 
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given, and where this is the case faith comes into play. The 
constituent or principal must have faith in the person pro- 
posed as his representative or agent, or he will not consent 
to be represented by him, and the agency cannot be consti- 
tuted. Now no government can exist—no business carried 
on amongst men without contracts, constituents, represen- 
tatives, agencies and imputation, Even an autocrat is the 
representative of his subjects. Ifthe potentate of the North 
should be dethroned to-morrow and Russia become a free 
republic, that republic would be bound to pay all debts 
which the Czar had contracted. Why? because he is re- 
cognized by the civilized world as the head and representa- 
tive of all the Russias. 

Please notice, my hearers, that whilst these principles 
enter as elements of all society, they are modified by the 
presence or absence of that great bond of union faith. Where 
faith is introduced as an element of the social covenant, it 
imparts life and liberty to the other elements thereof, and 
brings them all into harmonious and delightful play. Faith 
is the free, voluntary trust reposed in a representative by 
the constituent, the cordial choice of him as a representa- 
tive, and the relying upon him for the accomplishing of the 
business entrusted to his agency. This is the element which 
makes all the difference between thraldom and liberty— 
between despotism and republicanism in social covenants. 

The despot is the representative of the subjects of his sway: 
but there was no faith—no enlightened freedom in the mode 
of constituting the representative relation. ‘The people had 
no choice in appointing him, and hence they are not goy- 
erned according to the principles of liberty. And it mat- 
ters not whether a despotic government be administered by 
one or many. If our Congress should depose the President 
disband the cabinet—reduce the courts to their sway, 
and by force establish their usurpation, taking the right of 
suffrage from the people; the liberty of the country would 
be as completely gone as if a single despot should grasp the 
reigns of government: and indeed, we would probably find 
that three hundred tyrants are worse than one. Wherein, 
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then, does Jiberty consist? I answer in the right use of the 
principles of covenant representation and imputation resting 
upon the principle of faith as the only legitimate basis of the 
whole. That is—where a people, under a social covenant, 
do, in an enlightened manner and in the fear of God, make 
and execute laws and transact their own business by repre- 
sentatives of their own choice, they area free people. Where 
they are deprived of the privilege of choosing their repre- 
sentatives—i. e. where they are not represented by those in 
whom they, or a majority of them, have faith, they are not 
a free people. Here then we have the elements of all social 
government : and the principles of all practicable democracy 
i.e. representative republicanism. And where did we get 
them? From the Calvinistic creed, as clearly deduced from 
the Book of God. There, and there only—there primitively 
are they found. There is the doctrine of covenants—there 
the doctrine of representation or vicarious agency—there the 
doctrine of imputation and there the vital spirit of them all, 
the doctrine of faith. And when that Bible-born creed 
warns fallen men to flee froma covenant of works, in which 
faith was not recognized, and to embrace a covenant of 
grace, of which faith is the very frontal doctrine—it teaches 
them to be jealous of the manner in which their representa- 
tives are constituted : it sheds upon them the very sprarr of 
uiperty. And when that creed urges them to choose as 
their glorious covenant Representative and Advocate with 
the father, the perfect Jesus—the immaculate Immanuel— 
it imparts a lesson which as freemen they should not forget. 
It teaches them to choose as their representatives in earthly 
government, not mere party demagogues, but men worthy 
of their confidence—men in whom they can really have faith. 
A corollary from the statement made is, that Presbyterian 
government is the natural and necessary result of Calvinis- 
tic doctrines. The principles of Presbytery are found in 
the very bosom of this creed. Presbytery is but the natural 
developement, in the external form of the church, of the 
doctrines of grace which warm her bosom. And for a Cal- 
vinistic church to wear any other form of government would 
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be a monstrous developement—so monstrous indeed that the 
world has never for any great length of time witnessed such 
a wonder. No other form of government can naturally 
grow out of Calvinism—and although repeated attempts 
have been made to preserye a union between this faith and 
other forms of government, none has ever succeeded. In 
the English reformation an attempt was made to imprison 
this free faith within the walls of a hierarchy. But the 
prisoner burst the bondage, and sought a home beyond the 
precincts of the English establishment: and although the 
Church of England still retains the body of that creed, in 
her thirty-nine articles—it is a cold corpse in her arms—its 
free spirit has fled to seek its native development elsewhere. 
Attempts, too, have been made, to plant this faith in the 
loose sands of independency and make it flourish there: but 
every such attempt has failed. For one of two results has 
always followed, viz: Either, Ist. It has taken root in 
the sands and thrown its fibres abroad, and by its native 
tendency to produce cohesion, has gradually transformed 
those shifting sands into the fixed soil of Presbyterianism : 
or, 2d. It has endured but for a time—has soon withered 
and been uprooted, and blown away from such unpropitious 
soil by the blasts of error. The truth of this corollary is 
‘manifest from an inspection of the principles we have al- 
ready laid down; and if there is anything proven, to abso- 
Jute demonstration, by the history of the Church, it is this. 

But, my brethren, I have dwelt perhaps too long upon the 
theory; and as experience is the most valuable test of truth, 
I hasten to gather some of the rays of light which history 
sheds upon our proposition. And here I feel that our field 
is too ample for our time, and the most we can do is to 
scour it with rapid wing, and take a bird’s eye view. 

In pointing to the position occupied by the Presbyterian 
Church in the history of the past, in order to illustrate the 
value of her principles and government, I do not exclude 
any legitimate branch of the great Presbyterian family ; for 
from the Apostolic church down through the church of the 
Piedmontese to the churches of Switzerland, France, Ger- 
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itary, Holland, England, Scotland, Ireland arid America; 
Presbyterian doctrine and order has been ever sibstantially 
the same, 

And in pointing, as we boldly may, to the historical po- 
sition of the Presbyterian Chtirch—whilst we do it with ex- 
ultation we do it without boasting, for by the grace of her 
God she has been what she has been, by the grace of her 
God she is what she is. Her sons claim none of the glory 
of her eminence either for their fathers or themselves—to 
her glorious Head they ascribe it all. True she has ever 
been emphatically “a city set upon a hill that cannot be 
hid,” but she owes her elevation to the grace and power of 
her covenant God. If her constitution and polity be, as we 
verily believe, the truly primitive and Apostolic—we may 
not boast of its purify, its simplicity, its capability of uni- 
versal extension and ddoption, as if we, or our fathers were 
its authors. Its authorship is with Gop. If her doctrines 
are indeed the truth—if her standards stream in Heaven’s 
own light—that light is borrowed all from the book of God, 
and we boast not of it, as of inventions of otir own. Ifher 
sons have ever stood foremost amongst the learned—the pi- 
ous—the suffering and the brave. If she can point to an un- 
broken succession of godly and self-denying, and faithful 
and suffering generations, witnessing for God and his truth. 
If she can number amongst the illustrious, learned and pi- 
ous advocates of her principles a Peter and a Paul—a Cal- 
vin and a Knox, a Camerori and a Henderson, a Chalmers & 
a Cook, a Witherspoon arid a Mason, a Green, a Miller and 
an Alexander, a Monod and a Merle, and others by the 
thousand worthy to be named in such a catalogue. If she 
can point to her thousands of martyred dead=to the butch- 
ered Waldenses—to the criished and hunted and slaughter- 
ed Covenanters—to the seventy thousand tictims of bloody 
St. Bartholomew—to 

“The good Coligne’s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood,” 
to the murdered Argyles atid a host of other illustrious 
names, of which the world was not worthy. If she has been 
honored by her Lord with a station in the very van of the 
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sacramental host of God’s elect. If by her sons has been 
chiefly fought every successful battle for the world’s liberty 5 
and if to her principles and her firmness in maintaining 
them, can be traced nearly all of regulated freedom that 
blesses any portion of our race—these are honors for which 
she should be devoutly thankful, but of which she may not 
boast: for in all the glorious past, as at the present moment, 
she is but an humble instrument in the hands of her God. 
History, with the augmented voice of eighteen centus 
ties, proclaims the truth, that the Calvinistic faith, united to 
the Presbyterian government, has been most productive of 
glory to God and good to man. It was in the use of this 
simplé and unpretending, but mighty and magestic moral 
machinery, that the illiterate fishermen of Galilee, assisted 
by the learned and indefatigable Paul, accomplished, in the 
face of the bitterness of Jewish persecution, and the iron 
sternness of Roman cruelty and power, one of the mightiest 
revolutions that have ever changed the aspect of our world, 
It was Presbyterianism that preserved religion in its purity; 
throughout those centuries of trial and corruption, which 
commenced with the day when the cross was planted on 
the throne of Constantine. And when Romie, that “mother 
of harlots and abominations,”’ extended her leaden sceptre 
over the world, and began to be “drunk with the blood of 
the sairits,” the Presbyterian church furnished a large pro- 
portion of her victims. And throughout those ages of dark- 
ness, that gloomed at the rise of Popery, and reached their 
midnight after the inundation of the barbarians of the north 
—where and who were the seed that God, according to his 
promise, had preserved to serve him? If some christian 
Elijah, had heard the voice of Jehovah proclaiming “ yethave 
T left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees that have 
not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth that hath not kissed 
him’—where, in that’ age of darkness and rebuke, could 
the prophet have found the faithful remnant? At the foot of 
an European aud not an Asiatic Horeb were they founds 
In the fastnesses of the Alps, those mighty barriers which 
have baffled many a tyrant’s rage, the people of God, driven 
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from theit eastern home, and hunted, for the truth’s sakey 
from land to land, had taken refuge, and there, despite the 
rage of the Roman and the fury of the Frank, they preserved 
and practiced the truth in its primitive beauty and simpli- 
city. And who and what were these dwellers of the Al- 
pine vallies? Presbyterians all!! The faith we hold 
was their faith—the government under which we rejoice 
was their government. And faithfully did they maintain 
them. Amid the flames of their burning villages—or unshel- 
tered amid the desolation of Alpine winter—hunted from 
mountain to mountain and from valley to valley—oppressed 
imprisoned—burnt and driven from their homes, still, 
with unbending firmness, they held on to the truth of God; 
until by that very dispersion, by which Rome thought to 
crush them, was sowed the seeds of that Reformation that 
makes Rome totter toher fall. The great Reformer of Ge- 
neva learned much from the Waldenses in regard to that 
primitive and Apostolic christianity, of which he was so 
learned and eloquent an advocate: and the enemies of the 
other Reformers often charged them with deriving their opin- 
ions from these Godly and faithful victims of Rome. Indeed, 
the candid searcher of history will be constrained to believe, 
that from the Apostolic times, a church maintaining the 
Presbyterian doctrine and order, was by the providence of 
God preserved, until she gave to the purest branch of the 
great reformation, the doctrine and ecclesiastical image, 
which she had preserved unmarred, through so many cen- 
turies of darkness and of blood. 

Did time permit, it might be profitable to glance at so 
much of the history of the Presbyterian church as might 
illustrate her efficiency as a moral society—a society which 
has for ages proved the bulwark of the social weal of man, 
and the promoter of civil and religious liberty. Whilst 
protestantism, in all its forms, has done much to bless the 
earth and to people Heaven, it cannot be denied that, in its 
Presbyterian form, its achievments have been most glorious 
and substantial. From the days of Calvin down, the Pres- 
byterian church, in Britiain, in Germany, in Holland, in 
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Switzerland and in America has chig/ly manned all the 
heavy ordnance by which the citadel of truth has been de- 
fended. And no candid philosophizer upon historical facts 
can deny her the proud distinction, of having accomplished 
more for human freedom than all other portions of the church 
combined. Who first broke the iron arm of British despo- 
tism? The Presbyterians of Britjain! And when that arm 
was broken and the spirit of tyranny was crushed with the 
fortunes of the infatuated Charles, who would have saved. 
the nation from rushing to the opposite extreme of anarchy 
—from sickening of licentious freedom, and again welcom~ 
ing the restoration of monarchy? The Presbyterians of 
Britain! Had Presbytery instead of Independency obtained 
the ascendency in the English mind—had it stamped its 
system of regulated and ballanced republicanism upon the 
English Commonwealth: England and not America had 
won the glory of having first solved the problem of national 
self-government, 

And when the glorious Covenanters of Scotland, for near~ 
ly eighty years, contended against the combined force of 
prelacy and despotism—when they stood, despite the curses 
of a Charles and the claymore of a Claverhouse, for their 
principles, their presbytery, their covenant and their God— 
they stood for the xmerry or THE wortp!! and in the lan- 
guage of another “they watered with their blood that plant 
of renown, of which succeeding ages have reaped the plea- 
sant fruits.” In regard to the influence of the Presbyterian 
church upon the liberties of our own loved Jand—I need 
not tell even the tyro in her history what it has been. Of 
the influence she exerted in the achievement of our inde- 
pendence I need not speak. Her pulpits rung with senti- 
ments of Christian patriotism. Her ministers urged their 
people to the field, and followed them to the camp and the 
conflict with the comforts of religion. The illustrious Jef- 
ferson (no partial witness, as the world knows) declared 
that he could not get the Old Dominion to come up to the 
struggle, until a fast was appointed, and the Presbyterian 
ministers preached patriotic sermons, and then Virginiarush- 
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ed to the rescue. The sons of Presbytery poured out their 
blood upon every battle field. Our Witherspoon imparted 
wisdom and energy to our national Councils, and his name 
adorns the declaration of independence—and our Calwell 
and our Rosebrough poured out their blood as martyrs in 
the cause of freedom, And after the conflict was over, and 
the sages of America came to settle the forms of our govern- 
ment, they did but copy into every constitution, the simple 
elements of representative republicanism, as found in the 
Presbyterian system. It is matter of history that cannot be 
denied, that Presbyterianism, as found in the Bible, and in 
the standards of the several Presbyterian churches, gave 
character to our free institutions. Am I reminded of the 
glorious part which New England Congregationalists took in 
our country’s deliverance ? My heart’s best feelings kindle at 
the recollection : and in according to New England all the 
glory that she has so well earned, I yield not my position, 
for New England is substantially Presbyterian. It must 
not be forgotten that the Pilgrim Fathers, after witnessing 
the sad effects of simple independency in their own land, 
had been nursed in the bosom, and had drank of the spirit 
of Presbyterian Holland and Geneva, before they reached 
the rock of Plymouth, and from the very first their institu- 
tions partook of the Presbyterian form, 

From the very nature of the Presbyterian government, 
that church must, in proportion to her resources, exert a 
mightier influence upon the popular mind than any other 
system. Papacy and the various forms of Prelacy, require 
the ecclesiastics to be shrewd and capable of managing the 
people, but there is no tendency in those systems to devel- 
ope the popular mind: and hence under those systems the 
people are content to be managed by the priesthood, and to 
leave all their church interests in their hands. But the 
Presbyterian system, which is a representative democracy, 
adapted at once to a single neighborhood, and to the vast 
continent, brings the mass of her people to be interested in 
the affairs of the whole church. Each member feels him- 
self to be a free citizen of a great ecclesiastical republic, 
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whose affairs he has a right to discuss, and whose principles 
it is his duty to understand. Her eldership have an equal 
share with the ministers of the word in all legislation and 
adjudication in the church courts; and both they and the 
people they represent, are led to master all the doctrines 
and the entire polity of the church. No system could be 
better adapted to promote the general intelligence of the 
people, by securing the inculcation of all the principles it 
embraces. Other systems may produce a shrewd and man- 
aging priesthood; ours cannot but make an enlightened 
people: and no system is so efficient in stamping its moral 
image upon a whole people. 

Once more. Presbyterianism teaches the people to prize, 
and never to relinquish the right of suffrage. We have 
already shown that the principle of free suffrage is found 
in the Calvinistic system of Gospel grace, and that it finds 
its natural development in the representative form of free 
government, Deriving the principle from such a source, 
and finding in Acts VI., and elsewhere, apostolic example 
for its practical application in the election of church offi- 
cers, the Presbyterian Church has always contended for 
the freedom of God’s people in choosing their teachers and 
rulers. And it was for this very privilege the Church of 
Scotland has lately suffered the loss of all things but her 
Bible, her ministry and her God. The Presbyterian Church 
is teaching the world to prize this privilege ; and so effici- 
ently has she inculcated this lesson of freedom in our own 
happy land, that even the arrogance of prelacy is constrain- 
ed to bow in some degree before its free spirit. And no re- 
ligious sects venture wholly to deprive their people of the 
right of suffrage, except the papacy itself, and that ingenious 
hierarchy which shapes the destinies of Armenian Method- 
ism. I would be an unworthy son of one who bled in de- 
fence of American independence, did I not warn my coun- 
trymen against all influences that might lead them to re- 
linguish the right of suffrage. And if men can be induced 
to forego that right, when their dearest interests are concer- 
ned—the interests of immortality: will they be likely to 
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prize'it when their civil interests only are involved. If 
men consentto give up the right of electing those who serve 
them in spiritual things, will they care to elect those who 
serve them in temporal things. Beware, my countrymen, 
of that religious policy that accustoms the people to surren- 
der the right of suffrage !! 

Again, and lastly. One of the most glorious and prom- 
ising of the problems which the history of the Church has 
solved is, that Presbytery is most efficient to preserve the 
truth in its purity ; and that it has a recuperative power, 
by which, when corruptions have been forced upon the 
church, or have crept in unawares, she can be purified. I 
dare not detain you with the historical detail necessary to 
illustrate this. I will only point you to the Synod of Dort, 
in Holland—to the Synod of Ulster in Ireland—to the pro- 
gress in purity of the German Reformed Church in this land 
-—to the recent reform in our own branch of the church, and 
last, though not least, to the always glorious Kirk of Scotland, 
now more illustrious than ever, as she stands erect and sub- 
lime—firm and lofty as her own Ben Nevis, and glorious 
as he, when his snow-capt summit is bathed in the brilliance 
of the noontide sun. Yes, brethren, the Kirk of Scotland, the 
blessed mother from whom we drew the milk of piety and free- 
dom, stands disenthralled. And I challenge the world to point 
to a spectacle producing more of the moral sublime than her 
recent renouncement of the establishment. Show me, if you 
can, upon the ample scroll of all history, any church, but.a 
Presbyterian church, that being once established by law— 
endowed with large revenues—accommodated with stately 
churches, fertile glebes and comfortable manses, and being 
urged to retain these advantages, guaranteed by a powerful 
government, has renounced them all for the sake of princi- 
ples for the Headship of Christ and the right of suffrage of 
God’s people—and in the face of poverty and reproach have 
sacrificed all to the cause of truth and freedom! ! Brethren, 
it was a glorious spectacle—worthy to lead off in the cele- 
bration of the Bi-centenary of our venerable creed! It asserts 
with an eloquence that words can never furnish—with all 
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the power of absolute demonstration, that the Calvinistic 
faith, connected with the Presbyterian government is most 
efficient for promoting the glory of God, and the temporal 
and eternal interests of man ! 

Well, brethren, if these things be so, let us prize our 
principles. Let us never blush to avow them. Let us with 
zeal, and liberality, and self-denial, and prayer strive to 
spread these principles round the globe. And whilst, with 
humble exultation, we recall the memory of the glorious 
past, and adoringly exclaim, “ What hath God wrought?” 
let us “hold fast the form of sound words,” and contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints! 


Exnatum.—Page 24, line 16, for adoption read adaptation. 


